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without any of the illegal exactions to which former
sovereigns had resorted. " She had never sought the
life, the blood, the goods, the houses, estates or lands
of any person in her dominions/' This happy state of
things the rebels had tried to disturb on pretext of
religion. They had no real grievance on that score.
Attendance at parish church was indeed obligatory by
law, though, she might have added, it was very loosely
enforced. But she disclaimed any wish to pry into
opinions, or to inquire in what sense any one under-
stood rites or ceremonies. In other words, the language
of the communion service was not incompatible with
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and loyal Catholics
were at liberty, were almost invited, to interpret it in
that sense if they liked.

This compromise between their religious and political
obligations had in fact been hitherto adopted by the
large majority of English Catholics. But a time was
come when it was to be no longer possible for them.
They were summoned to make their choice between
their duty as citizens and their duty as Catholics.
The summons had come, not from the Queen, but from
the Pope, and it is not strange that they had thence-
forth a harder time of it. Many of them, indignant
with the Pope for bringing trouble upon them, gave up
the struggle and conformed to the Established Church.
The temper of the rest became more bitter and danger-
ous. The Puritan Parliament of 1571 passed a bill to
compel all persons not only to attend church, but to
receive the communion twice a year; and another
making formal reconciliation to the Church of Rome
high treason both for the convert and the priest who